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Following its established policy of presenting bibliographical studies on education in different ; Sta 
countries of the world, the Secretariat of Unesco takes pleasure in publishing this issue devoted 


to a study of education in Finland. = 
The introductory essay was written by Mr. R.H. Oittinen, Director-General, Central Board of i Pi 
Schools and Chairman of the Finnish National Commission for Unesco. The notes on educational B inte 
research in Finland was written by Mr. M. Koskenniemi, Professor of Education, University of bet 
Helsinki. : bre 
The bibliography, prepared with the collaboration of the Finnish National Commission for : 
Unesco, is divided into sections more or less following the essay. the 
The Secretariat takes this opportunity of extending its thanks to Messrs. Oittinen and Kos- joi 


kenniemi and the Finnish National Commission for Unesco for their valuable co-operation. Fi 
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THE FINNISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 






by R. H. Oittinen 


Stages in the development of cultural policy 





Owing to her geographical position, Finland has 
acted as a kind of watershed for Western and 
Eastern European cultural trends and political 
interests. A thousand years ago the trade route 
between East and West crossing Finnish territory 
brought there, among other things, Christian 
religious influences from both directions. Inspired 
by the Roman Catholic church, the crusades of 

the Swedish kings led, however, to the Finns' 
joining the Western cultural sphere. Politically, 
Finland was part of the Swedish realm from the 
middle of the Twelfth century to 1809; she was 
administered during certain periods as a separate 
grand duchy, but at all times she enjoyed parity 
with the mother country and her representatives 
participated in the Diet and in the elections of kings. 
During the period of the Napoleonic Wars, Czar 
Alexander I of Russia conquered Finland in 1808- 
1809, and she was joined to the Russian empire as 
an autonomous grand duchy administered according 
to the constitutional laws of Sweden-Finland. After 
the Russian revolution in 1917, Finland declared 
herself an independent republic, and in 1919 adopted 
a constitution which was rooted in the principles of 
parliamentary democracy. 


A bilingual country 





The language situation in Finland has been greatly 
affected by political factors. The population has 
always been predominantly Finnish-speaking; Fin- 
nish is at present the mother tongue of about ninety- 
two per cent of the approximately 4,500, 000 inhabi- 
tants. The population of the Aland Islands and 
the coastal strip has been Swedish-speaking during 
the whole known period of Finnish history. In the 
centuries during which Finland was united to Sweden, 
the proportion of inhabitants speaking Swedish grad- 
ually increased, because it was the official language 
of the realm and was also adopted by Finnish public 
functionaries and the clergy. The cultural life of 
Finland was nurtured principally on the Swedish 
tongue, and conditions remained unchanged in this 
respect even during the early decades of national 
autonomy in the Russian period. It was not until 
the mid-Nineteenth century that Finnish gradually 
began to gain parity with Swedish as the language 

of administration. The strengthening of the Fin- 
nish-language culture was vigorously promoted by 
the Finnish nationalist movement, under the influ- 





ence of which many families of the educated class 
that had used Swedish changed over to the Finnish 
tongue. From among the relatively well-to-do, 
independent and intellectually alive Finnish-speak- 
ing yeomanry, many a gifted youth took up the 
pursuit of academic learning, thereby making a 
vital contribution to the growth of the Finnish 
educated class. Since the end of the last century, 
Finnish has been the dominant language of the 
country, although Swedish remains officially on 

a par with it. In practice, Finnish has surpassed 
Swedish everywhere except along the Swedish- 
speaking coastal strip, where in some communi- 
ties the latter is still the language of the majority. 

According to the constitution, the cultural needs 
of both language groups must be satisfied on an 
equal basis. The matter stirred up some lively 
controversy during the 1920's and 1930's, but 
language disputes have now ceased. Academically 
trained Finns are more or less bilingual and in 
coastal towns a considerable part of the rest of the 
population is also bilingual. Bilingualism is on the 
increase among-the inhabitants using Swedish as 
their tongue. 

In accordance with the principle of linguistic 
parity, the language of instruction in all the 
schools and institutions of higher learning in 
Finland is either Finnish or Swedish, with the 
exception of the University of Helsinki and the 
Institute of Technology which are bilingual. In 
primary schools the second national language is 
not a compulsory subject, but in relatively numer- 
ous Swedish-language primary schools and in 
certain Finnish ones, the second national language 
is on the curriculum as an optional subject. In 
secondary schools the second national language 
is a compulsory subject, taught during a consider- 
able number of class hours per week. Many of 
the trade schools also include instruction in the 
second national language, and study at the univer- 
sity level presupposes knowledge of the second 
national language. As a special guarantee of the 
linguistic rights of the Swedo-Finnish minority, 
the central bureau in charge of general school 
activities, the Central Board of Schools, has a 
Swedish-language department to supervise the 
administration of Swedish-language schools. 





Unity of religion in Finland 


In addition to the Evangelical- Lutheran State 
to which 95% of the inhabitants belong, 


Church, 
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there is a Greek Orthodox Church in Finland which, 
is likewise a State church, although it has a member- 
ship of only about 74,000. In primary and second- 
ary schools, religious instruction is given in accor- 
dance with the creeds of these two churches, and 
pupils belonging to the respective congregations are 
obliged to attend the appropriate classes. In 
Finland there are no ecclesiastical private schools, 
with the exception of certain so-called folk high 
schools run along particular religious lines. The 
State maintains a Faculty of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki for the training of Lutheran ministers 
and also a separate seminary for the training of 
Greek Orthodox priests. 


The historical development of the 
Finnish school system 








Public education has its roots in religious instruc- 
tion. The Lutheran church considered the teach- 
ing of reading important in order to implant in 
the minds of the people the main tenets of the 
Christian creed. The Synod of 1686 resolved 
that all the ministers of the chuch must conduct 
public examinations in reading and Christian doc- 
trine and that a certain knowledge of doctrine 

be required for confirmation and marriage. Al- 
though a formal ability to read thus became 
general, the opportunities for acquiring books 
were lacking and practical reading ability remained 
poor. It was notuntil the 1800's, when literature inthe 
Finnish language started to grow, that popular read- 
ing ability began to improve. Regular schools for 
the general public began to be established in the 
early 1800's. The first primary school teachers' 
seminary was founded in 1863, and in 1866 a 
primary school act was passed, on the basis of 
which the communal school system began to 
develop rapidly. Compulsory school attendance 
was at last made universal by an act of 1921.:' The 
year 1958 saw the passage of the Primary Educa- 
tion Act, which brought together the various 
regulations governing compulsory school atten- 
dance and education at the primary level, which 
had previously been included in different laws. 
Literacy has been made so general, thanks to the 
effective implementation of the compulsory school 
attendance law, that, practically speaking, there 
simply are no illiterates among the adult Finnish 
population now. In 1957 the number of children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen compelled to 
attend school was 776,071, and of this total only 
344 had failed to attend as required. 

Parallel with primary education, education has 
been provided at the secondary school level, 
originally aimed at training clergymen and civil 
servants but subsequently broadened to include 
the education of other white-collar and intellec- 
tual workers. The first mention of any educa- 
tional institution resembling a secondary school 
dates back to 1326, and the first law governing 
education appears to have been included in the 
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Church Act of 1571. The present secondary 
school system is based on the School Regulations 
ratified in 1872 and thereafter amended many 
times. The fundamental regulations governing 
State secondary schools are included. 

As late as the middle of the Nineteenth century 
in the State secondary schools the language of 
instruction was Swedish or, in some cases Swedish | 
and Finnish. The first State lyceum to give 
instruction exclusively in Finnish was not, in 
fact, established until 1853, and owing to the 
opposition of Swedo-Finns, the rate of progress 
in establishing Finnish-language schools was very 
slow. This obliged Associations or individual 
educators who were champions of the language of 
the great majority of the population to start 
private schools, usually co-educational secondary 
schools. The first regular secondary school 
open to both girls and boys in Europe was, in 
fact, the Swedish-language co-educational school 
founded in Helsinki in 1883. These private 
secondary schools received considerable financial 
support from the State. The legislation currently 
in effect governing State grants to private schools 
was enacted in 1950. A special type of secondary 
school the communal junior secondary school, 
operates in conjunction with a primary school; 
such institutions have been tried out experimen- 
tally since 1946, and they were officially estab- 
lished by the Primary Education Act of 1958. 

Vocational education actually originated in the 
Sunday, evening and technical schools organized 
in 1842 and 1858, but vocational schools proper 
were not officially provided for until the Edict of 
1885. The legislation currently in force is 
exceedingly diverse, but the law governing tech- 
nical vocational training which is to come into 
effect in 1960 lays a new legislative foundation for 
this kind of training. 

Voluntary work in adult education started on the 
initiative of private individuals during the latter 
half of the Nineteenth century. This field of 
educational activity has been expanded through the 
efforts, in particular, of the Society for Popular 
Education which was founded in 1874. The first 
folk high school, a type of continuation school 
for young people, was founded in 1891 and the 
first workers' institute, evening classes for adults,| 
in 1898. Study circle activities have made vigorous 
progress since the 1920's. Study circles spon- 
sored by primary schools began to be founded in 
the early 1940's for young people who had left 
school. 











School administration 





The schools of Finland were under the direct 
jurisdiction of the church until 1869, when they 
were taken over by the central Board of Schools 
established in that year. This board is a 
collegial central bureau subordinate to the Ministry) 
of Education but exercising relatively independent 
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authority in matters pertaining to the practical 
administration of the school system. Under its 
jurisdiction come primary schools, secondary 
schools, adult education and teacher training 
institutions. The universities, however, are 

under the direct jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education. 

The vocational training schools come under the 
different ministries: technical and commercial 
training under the Vocational Training Department 
of the Ministry of Trade and Industry; agricultural 
training supervised and administered by the Central 
Board of Agriculture of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and other vocational schools under the Ministries 
of Defence, Internal Affairs and Social Affairs. 

The question of centralizing the administration 
of the schools is constantly under discussion. 
Demands have been raised to centralize the entire 
school system under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education, but it has been emphasized that voca- 
tional training should be kept closely associated 
with allied branches of economic activity or admin- 
istration. 


Primary school system 





The purpose of the primary school is to give every 
Finnish citizen the basic education he needs. Com- 
pulsory school attendance begins in Finland at the 
age of seven and ends at 16, but the requirements 
of the law are fulfilled if a child graduates from the 
primary school in the district he lives in or 
acquires the corresponding knowledge and skills 

in some other school or by otherwise studying. 
Compulsory education signifies the acquisition of 
the measure of knowledge and skills taught in the 
primary school curriculum. 

The Finnish primary school consists of the six- 
year primary school course proper and a two-year 
civic school (Kansalaiskoulu) or a seven-year 
primary school course proper with one-year of 
civic school. The primary schools of cities, 
towns, boroughs and other population centres have 
been on an eight-year basis since 1931, and rural 
communities will be obliged to extend their current 
seven-year day school courses to eight years by 
1970. About one-third of the rural communes 
already maintain primary schools giving the full 
eight-year course, and the others give courses 
lasting not less than 200 hours and corresponding 
to the civic school course. 

The subjects taught in primary school are stipu- 
lated by law, but each school board draws up the 
curriculum for its own school and decides on the 
number of class hours weekly to be devoted to each 
subject and all the various other details involved 
inthe work. Curricula must be submitted, how- 
ever, to the primary school supervisor for appro- 











val. The country is divided into 39 districts under 
the jurisdiction of an equal number of supervisors, 
and, in addition, each town with more than 15, 000 
The curriculum 


inhabitants has its own supervisor. 
























of the school of citizens must be a varied one, 
designed to augment the opportunities of choosing 

a vocation, and in drawing it up the character of 
local business and industry must be taken into 
account. Teachers in the civic school specialize 

in particular subjects, and these schools have 
workshops equipped with various machines in 

order to teach pupils about different trades. 

The primary school system also includes the 
so-called auxiliary school - designed to educate 
handicapped children - and the communal junior 
secondary. Each community of 8,000 inhabitants 
is obliged to maintain an auxiliary school for 
retarded children, and smaller rural communities 
may also establish such schools with the permis- 
sion of the Central Board of Schools. The State 
awards additional grants for this purpose, so that 
maintenance of an auxiliary school does not 
involve any more local expense than that of the 
primary school proper. In poor and out-of-the- 
way localities and also, for experimental purposes, 
elsewhere, a communal junior secondary school 
may be established, with the permission of the 
Council of State, in connexion with the primary 
school. 

No tuition fees are charged by any of the primary 
schools. The pupils receive their textbooks and 
school supplies from the school and a free meal 
on school days. The community is obliged to 
assist in transporting children to school or, as 
needed, to maintain dormitories or provide other 
lodgings for pupils. In the event that a child from 
a family lacking means needs help in getting cloth- 
ing or footwear, the commune is required to pro- 
vide it. 

In general primary schools are communal, and 
the State supports them by paying on the average 
70-80% of the maintenance costs in rural communes, 
and substantially more in poor and remote areas. 
The financial assistance given by the State to 
cities and boroughs is considerably smaller. Rural 
communes and boroughs receive at least 20% of 
the cost of school buildings outright and at least 
40% more as loans. In the poorest areas the 
State has, in the past, paid all the building 
expenses. Private primary schools in certain 
areas where the linguistic minority is exceedingly 
small also receive material assistance from the 
State. 

















Secondary school system 





The Finnish school system is based on the princi- 
ples of the so-called parallel school system, which 
means that the secondary schools and the primary 
schools are parallel in structure and certain of 

the vocational schools are parallel in structure to 
the primary schools. 

Secondary school is generally entered after 
graduation from primary school. After the fourth 
grade, or at the age of eleven, but also after the 
sixth grade, it is possible to gain admission to a 
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secondary school. The secondary school com- 
prises a junior (5 or 6 grades) and a senior 
division. The junior grades built on the founda- 
tion of a four-year primary school education cover 
a five-year course, but after a six-year primary 
school the junior secondary course lasts for only 
three, sometimes four years. Admission to 
junior schools depends partly on the recommenda- 
tion of the primary school teacher and on the 
report card, and partly on a special entrance 
examination designed to test the degree of intellec- 
tual maturity of the pupils. During the latter half 
of the 1950's, an average of 35% of the eleven- 
year-olds have been admitted to the junior second- 
ary schools, but in urban centres the percentage 
has been on the average appreciably higher. 

Application for admission to secondary school 
is affected by the economic status of the pupil's 
parents and, above all, by his place of residence. 
Secondary schools have a term tuition fee which is, 
to be sure, relatively small in State schools 
(7,500 Finnmarks in 1959), but is often two or 
three times as high in private schools (9, 000- 
20,000 Fmks). Parents are also obliged to 
purchase their childrens' textbooks and school 
supplies at private schools and to pay the costs of 
transport to school or of lodgings in the locality of 
the school. Pupils lacking means are eligible for 
exemption from the payment of tuition fees (10-20%) 
and a small number receive a modest scholarship. 
Owing to the expense of attending such schools, 
rural people in poor circumstances are hardly ina 
position to send their children to secondary school 
unless they live fairly near the schoolhouse. 

Administratively, there are three types of 
secondary schools: 

State secondary schools are government institu- 
tions directly under the jurisdiction and supervision 
of the Central Board of Schools, their operations 
being financed by the State and their principals and 
teachers enjoying the status of civil servants. 

Private secondary schools are owned by founda- 
tions, corporations, associations or private 
individuals or by communes or coalitions of 
communes. The State partially subsidizes their 
operations, according to an act of 1950 relating 
to State support of private schools. They receive 
about 70% of their annual operating expenses as 
subsidies from the government. The balance they 
must pay out of donations or tuition fees, since 
they lack income from other sources. Tuition 
fees are often raised by amortization and interest 
payments on the school buildings. Private schools 
are supervised by the Central Board of Schools 
and they observe the regulations in force governing 
the salaries of teachers and the drawing up of the 
curricula of State schools. The Central Board of 
Schools may, however, approve a private school 
curriculum which deviates from the curricula of 
State schools. 

Communal junior secondary schools operate in 
conjunction with primary schools, and they are 
subsidized in accordance with the regulations of 
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the Primary Education Act and are obliged to 
provide pupils with the same advantages as those: 
enjoyed by pupils enrolled in primary school 
proper. The communes receive outright finance 
aid as well as loans from the government for 
building of classrooms for junior secondary grag 
on the same basis as those awarded for the builds 
ing of primary schoolhouses, which is a notewort 
advantage. Communal junior secondary schoolg 
are supervised by the Central Board of Educatiog 
in the same way as regular secondary schools. 
The principal of a communal junior secondary 
school and its teaching staff are communal 
functionaries. If a commune has established a ! 
private junior secondary school, it receives 
financial support from the government on the 
basis of the legislation governing State subsidies! 
to private secondary schools; it is entitled to 
collect tuition fees from pupils and it is not 
obliged to provide them with the same benefits 
as those enjoyed by primary school pupils. 

The junior secondary school curriculum is the! 
same for all pupils. The only difference is in 
respect to the foreign language taught, which is 
usually either in English or German, but in cer- 
tain cases also Russian, Latin or French. The 
curriculum of the senior secondary school, com- 
prising the three upper grades, is divided into 
mathematical and language programmes of study, 
All the pupils of the final, or eighth, grade of 
secondary school sit for the matricuiation exam 
ination, which constitutes both a secondary scho 
graduation examination and a basic requirement 
for admission to a college or university. A num 
of the colleges and university faculties have a 
numerus clausus, which calls for a separate 
entrance examination. 














Vocational training schools 





In spite of the differences prevailing among 
vocational training schools, they can be divided * 
into two main categories, depending on their 
purpose and the basic schooling required for 
admission. 

Lower vocational schools train skilled worker 
among young people who have completed the ma 
part of the primary school course. In the near 
future admission to these institutions will requ 
completion of the total course. The curricula 0 
these schools are of between one and four years! 
duration. 4 

Upper vocational schools, or institutes of 
vocational training, train specialists in various 
trades to serve as foremen and assume compar 
duties with higher requirements. Most pupils 
studying in vocational training institutes have 
completed lower vocational school courses or 
apprenticeship courses or have graduated from 
junior secondary schools. The curricula of 
these institutes are somewhat broader in scope ™ 
than those of the lower schools, for example, if 
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CORRIGENDUM 


On page 6, in the first column, the amounts for the | 


tuition fees should read 5,000 Finnmarks both in the : 
22d line (instead of 7,500) and in the 23rd line (instead i 
of 9,000) 







































' certain cases instruction in foreign languages is 
| given. 
t On leaving technical and commercial schools 
pupils may carry on their studies, on certain 
' conditions, in appropriate institutions of higher 
education. 
Vocational schools are owned by the State, 
- communes or private associations. The State 
" maintains, inter alia, technical and agricultural 
schools and also institutions giving courses in 
domestic science (household economy), handi- 
crafts and home industries. Towns and boroughs 
with a population of 20,000 are obliged to estab- 
- lish a school of vocational training in industry and 
» arts and crafts and school of domestic science; 
' other communes must reserve places for local 
| pupils in State schools or corresponding institutions. 
The communes have established mainly trade 
schools and commercial schools. Private associa- 
~ tions and corporations have founded various kinds 
_, of vocational schools. 
/ The government supports vocational education 
fairly effectively by paying, in general, two-thirds 
of the expenses of communal and private schools. 








Adult education 





The two important trends in the sphere of adult 

» education are towards legislatively subsidized and 

' voluntary educational activities. 

Adult education subsidized by legislative mea- 

» sures includes the following: 

Primary school study circles, headed by primary 
' school teachers, are maintained for the benefit of 
young people who have finished their school courses, 
especially in remote parts of the country. Some 
study is undertaken, and opportunities are provided 
for hobbies, singing, instrumental practice, dra- 

' matics, sports, etc. The government compensates 
) the teachers for their counselling services by pay- 
ing overtime wages. 

The folk high schools and folk academies are 
chiefly boarding schools for young people of more 
mature age, the task of which is to deepen and 
broaden the knowledge and fund of skills learned in 
primary school as well as to augment training in 
citizenship and add to the pupils' knowledge of 
Society and economic affairs. The people's high 
Schools offer a one-year course, the programme 
of which reserves an important place for youthful 


















The people's colleges recruit their students from 
among graduates of folk high schools, junior 
secondary schools or vocational training schools. 
The curriculum of people's colleges is more 
theoretical than that of folk high schools and it 
Provides a central ground for independent intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

The folk high schools receive financial support 
from the government to cover 70% of their annual 
&xpenses while the subsidies awarded people's 
Colleges cover 85% of the expenses. No tuition 






















hobbies and practical instruction (e.g. , handicrafts). 


fees proper are charged, but the cost of food is 
paid for. 

The workers' institutes operating as night 
schools and with an extremely varied curriculum 
are provided for mature young people and adults. 
Instruction takes the form of club activities and 
lectures. These workers' institutes, situated 
principally in urban centres, are maintained 
either by communes or by private persons and 
50% of their annual expense is covered by govern- 
ment subsidy. 

In the sphere of voluntary popular education the 
activities include: 

Associations for adult education, either covering 
a geographical region or designed to serve a 
particular segment of the population. The most 
prominent independent popular educational organi- 
zations are: The Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion (working class), The Youth League of Finland 
(Finnish rural youth), and the Friends of Swedish 
Folk School (Swedo-Finns). The activities of the 
educational organizations are designed primarily 
to encourage educational pursuits. The govern- 
ment supports their activities with annual sub- 
ventions. 








Teacher training 





The primary schools proper employ, for the most 
part, class teachers who teach all subjects. They 
receive training either in seminaries or teachers' 
colleges. The seminaries give four-year courses 
requiring junior secondary school education as a 
qualification for admission. Primary school 
graduates are admitted, however, to certain 
seminaries for a two-year preparatory course, 
and their teacher training is of six years' dura- 
tion. At teachers' colleges students who have 
matriculated earn their diplomas in two years. 
There remain some lower primary school 
teachers in charge of grades I-III who have 
received certificates after even a shorter period 
of training. Such training has ceased, however, 
and vacancies left by these teachers are no longer 
filled by persons with similar qualifications. All 
primary school teachers, including those teaching 
the lower grades, are now required to take the 
full course. In large urban centres there are also 
primary school teachers who have received special 
training in handicrafts, domestic science, music 
and gymnastics and who teach only their special 
subject. A regular system of providing special- 
ized teachers for the primary schools is at present 
being developed. In an effort to raise the intellec- 
tual standards of instruction certain class teachers’ 
posts are being classified as requiring special 


competency in teaching one or a group of subjects. 
For certain subjects these teachers' classes 
would be taken over by another teacher, whose 
classes would in turn be taught the special sub- 
jects by the afore-mentioned specially competent 


teachers. Lessons may be so arranged for other 


stances permit. 

Civic schools employ subject teachers. It has 
been provisionally arranged that an ordinary 
primary school teacher must study an extra year 
in order to gain competence either as a teacher 
of general courses or as a specialist in some 
particular field. Likewise, a person who has 
training in some special trade must, in order to 
earn a certificate to teach in the civic school, 
take a one-year special course concentrating on 
pedagogics and didactics. 

"Auxiliary school" teachers and teachers 
employed in schools for defective children are 
required to pass the primary school teachers' 
examination and usually also to devote a year's 
time to familiarizing themselves with the special 
problems of their field and to practise teaching. 








Secondary school teachers are generally required 
to pass a final academic examination or a corres- 
A junior teacher, employed 





ponding examination. 
mostly on the junior secondary level, is required 
to earn the equivalent of a B.A. and a senior 


subjects, also, if the teachers wish and if circum- 


teacher, principally engaged in teaching the three 
upper grades of secondary school, an M.A. In 
appointing the former, particular stress is laid 
on pedagogical skill, and the latter, on intellec- 
tual grasp of the subject matter. Teachers of 
training subjects on the secondary level are 
required to pass an examination in a teacher 
training institution specializing in the particular 
field in question. The pedagogical training of 
secondary school teachers takes place in normal 
schools, where they are obliged to practice 
teaching and otherwise familiarize themselves 
with practical school work. 

The regulations governing the competency of 
vocational schools are quite diverse. Up to 
now, the chief stress has been laid in many fields 
on the theoretical and practical mastery of the 
trade in question, but recently attention has 
begun to be directed more and more to pedago- 
gical and didactic training. In 1958 a vocational 
school teachers' training institute was opened at 
which teachers preparing for positions in tech- 
nical schools are given methodological courses. 
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A NOTE ON 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 









FINLAND 


by Matti Koskenniemi 


It was in the year 1855 that Finland's first Chair 
of Education was established at the University of 
Helsinki. Since that time this branch of scholar- 
ship has had the status, in the universities of 
Finland, of an independent subject, separate, for 
example, from Philosophy. Psychology, which 
in other countries was first studied in conjunction 
with Education, was originally a branch of Philo- 
sophy in Finland and the first professorship in the 
subject was established only in 1939. From the 
very beginning Education as an academic subject 
has had a more independent status in Finland than 
in the other northern countries and, in particular, 
has been less dependent on Psychology. 

In 1959 Education was represented as follows in 
the institutions of higher education in Finland: 
University of Helsinki (two professors, five docents), 
University of Turku (one professor, three docents), 
Jyvaskyla School for Advanced Educational Studies 
(two professors - one in special education, two 
docents), College of Social Studies (one professor - 
adult education), Abo akademi (two docents); a 
professorship of Education will eventually be estab- 
lished in the newly founded University of Oulu. 

Up to the turn of the century and for even longer 
the study of education in Finland was for the most 
part historical, philosophical and speculative, 
even when it was centred on practical questions. 
The first empirical studies appeared during the 
decade beginning in 1910, and since the 1930's the 
bulk of the research in the subject has clearly been 
carried out within the empirical branches of educa- 
tion (educational psychology, comparative education, 
didactics); in the last-mentioned, it was only as 
late as the 1940's and 1950's that a turning point 
could be said to be in sight. This change of direc- 
tion is also illustrated by the fact that institutes of 
education were not established in connexion with 
colleges until a comparatively late date: Jyvaskyla 
1945, Helsinki 1954 and Turku 1955. 

In spite of plans and proposals, no separate 
educational research centre has yet been established 
in Finland, and research work in education has 
been limited principally to the above-mentioned 
institutes of education. Their names, addresses 


and principals (spring of 1959) as well as their most 
important research areas are given below. 


Institute of Education, University of Helsinki, 

33 Fabianinkatu, Helsinki 

Head: Prof. Matti Koskenniemi 

problems concerning selection, training and 
evaluation of future teachers 

school climate and interpersonal relationships 
within the school 

personality testing and measurement of 
motivation 

Research Bulletin (Nos. 1-7 to date) appears 

irregularly. 

Institute of Education, Jyvaskyla School for 

Advanced Educational Studies, Jyvaskyla 

Head: Prof. Martti H. Haavio 

history of education in the Nineteenth century 
comparative education 
problems of vocational training 

Institute of Education, University of Turku, 

Turku, 

Head: Prof. Inkeri Vikainen 

synoptic images and their didactic value 
elementary teaching of mother tongue 

Advanced researchers in education are members 
of the Finnish Council on Educational Research, 
which functions, side by side with the Pedagogical 
Society of Finland, as a voluntary co-ordinating 
agency in the field of educational research and at 
the same time serves as a liaison body between 
educational researchers in Finland and abroad 
(address: Institute of Education, 33 Fabianinkatu, 
Helsinki). The Council publishes a quarterly 
entitled ''Kasvatusopillinen aikakauskirja - Acta 
Paedagogica Fennica'' (founded in 1863); the 
articles are summarized in English. The Jyvaskyla 
School for Advanced Educational Studies publishes 
a pedagogical periodical entitled "Kasvatus ja 
koulu" (Education and the School); founded in 
1914, it likewise includes an English summary of 
the contents. 

Since the country has no central institute of 
education, an attempt has been made to solve the 
educational problems arising in connexion with 
plans for educational reform either by arranging 
for financial support of important research pro- 
jects initiated by institutions or individual re- 
searchers, or by having the committees which 
plan reforms assign educational research scholars 
as experts to work in special projects designed to 
assist in solving the problems in question. 














I. HISTORICAL STUDIES INCLUDING 
GENERAL WORKS 


1. L'enseignement dans les pays scandinaves. 
Suéde et Finlande. Paris, Direction de 
la documentation, 1949. 31 p. (Notes et 
études documentaires, no.1149, série 
européenne). 








2. Finland. Suomen virallinen tilasto/Finlands 
officiella statistik/Official statistics of 
Finland. Kansanopetus/Folkundervisningen/ 
Primary school education. 1956/57. 
Helsinki, 1958. 58 p. 








Deals principally with primary schools but also 
describes the main features of teacher training 
colleges and experimental municipal middle 
schools. Includes tables and chapters on special 
education and adult education. 

This issue gives data for the period 1952-1957 
indicating that the total number of pupils in pri- 
mary schools was 604,603 and that 93.5 per cent 
were enrolled in schools where the language of 
instruction was Finnish. The number of children 
failing to comply with the laws concerning compul- 
sory education has decreased from year to year: 
in 1952-1953, it was 2.3 per thousand of the total 
population within compulsory school age limits 
and during the school year 1956-1957, 0.6 per 
thousand. 


3. > , . Oppikoulut/ 
Laroverken/General secondary education. 
1956/57. Helsinki, 1959. 24 p. 








This survey - one of a series of official statistical 
reports - shows the development of secondary 
education during the period 1952-1957, and in some 
cases also gives information for the period 1950- 
1957. In addition to reporting on the number of 
schools, and of pupils and teachers in secondary 
schools, it gives figures for secondary enrolment 
shown as a percentage of primary school enrol- 
ment, for the enrolment of girls and for the 
expenditure and income of secondary schools. 


4. Halila, Aimo. Suomen kansakoululaitoksen 
historia I-IV. Helsinki, WSOY, 1949/50. 
4 vol. 





History of the Finnish primary school system. 
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5. Hanho, J.T. Suomen oppikoululaitoksen 
historia I-I]. Helsinki, WSOY, 1947. 2 vol. 





History of the Finnish secondary school system. 


6. Kaila, Eino, Les trois siécles de 
l'Université de Finlande 1640-1940. 
Helsinki, Otava, 1940. 81 p. Also 
published in German. 








An account of the various phases through which 
the Finnish Stage University(now the University 
of Helsinki) has passed since the establishment 
of the Academy of Turku at the beginning of the 
Sixteenth century. Recounts its development in 
Helsinki, the capital of Finland, to which the 
University was transferred at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth century. 


7. Kallio, Niilo. The school system of Finland. 
4th edition. Helsinki, Suomalaisen Kirjalli- 
suuden Kirjapaino Oy, 1956. 86p. illus. 
Also published in German and Swedish. 





A concise survey of the Finnish school system 
(written by a member of the State Board of Educa- | 
tion) which includes chapters on elementary, 
secondary, vocational and adult education. The 
author describes (a) the organization, administra- 
tion and financing of schools, both public and 
private, at the State and local levels; (b) the 
training of teachers as well as their legal status, 
remuneration and associations; (c) pupils 
associations and clubs; (d) curricula of the various 
types of schools; (e) school buildings; (f) libraries 
(g) health services. The chapter on adult educa- 
tion includes an account of not only the folk schools 
but also of the workers' academies, study circles 
and folk education organizations, which have an 
important place in Finnish education. 


8. Komitean mietinto uudistettavan koulujar- 
jestelman yleisten periaatteiden vahvistami- 
seksi. Helsinki, 1948. 100 p. 








A report of the committee set up to draw up genera 
principles for the reorganization of the school 
system, including a plan for an 8-year comprehen } 
sive school system. 
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9, Kouluohjelmakomitean mietinto. Helsinki, 
1959. 203 p. 





Contains a general introduction to the Finnish 
school system and its current problems; a plan 
for a 9-year comprehensive school system and a 
detailed school political programme to be applied 
in the near future. 


10. Kydstio, O.K. Suomen kouluongelmia 
kansainvdlisessa valossa. Jyvaskyla, 1957. 
32 p. With an English summary. 








Finnish school problems in the light of the inter- 
national situation. 


11. Neuvonen, Eero K. comp. A short biblio- 
graphy on Finland. Turku, Turku Univer- 
sity, 1955. 38 p. 





A bibliography listing works in thirteen categories: 
general works and geography, travel, history, 
social life, legislation, economics and finance, 
Finnish language, classical and modern authors, 
literary history, art, sport, miscellaneous, and 
periodical publications. Part b. of section IV is 
devoted to education, 


12. Oittinen, R.H. 'Koulun kehityssuuntauksia. ' 
17. Pohjoismaisen koulukokouksen kokousselo- 
stus, Helsinki, 1959. 11 p. Also published 
in Swedish. 








A speech given at the opening of the 17th 
Scandinavian School Conference, in 1957, entitled 
"Progressive Trends in Education". 


13. - ‘Suomen koululaitos ja sen ajan- 
kohtaisia ja sen ajankohtaisia problemoita. ' 
Narodnoje Obragovanie (Moscow), no. 2, 
1958. 7p. 





An outline of the Finnish school system and its 
present problems, given at the 17th Scandinavian 
School Conference, with supplementary general 
information concerning the Finnish school system. 


14, Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja/ Statistical 
yearbook of Finland. Helsinki. 








The yearbook has been published since 1879. 
Chapter XXII "Education and culture" gives 
Statistics about various educational institutions. 


15. Facts about Finland. 1957. 2nd ed. 
Helsinki, Editions Otava, 1957. 64 p., 
ill., bibl. Also published in French 
and in German. 





This booklet, which provides information on the 
Political institutions and the economic and cultural 


life of Finland, contains a chapter on public educa- 


tion (pages 41-43), with statistics and tables 
relating to different types of education. Another 
chapter deals with the question of languages and 
explains the distribution of the two national 
languages. The survey is completed by a biblio- 
graphy of recent works. 


Journals 


Ammatinvalinta. Kulkulaitosten ja yleisten 
t¥iden ministeri§n aminatinvalinnanohjaustoi- 
miston tiedotuslehti, Siltasaarenkatu 12, 
Helsinki. 





Kasvatus ja koulu. Kasvatusopillinen Korkea- 
koulu, Jyvaskyla, 6 issues yearly. 





Kasvatusopillinen aikakauskirja - Acta Paeda- 
gogica Fennica. Suomen Kasvatusopillinen 
Yhdistys ja Kasvatustieteellinen Tutkijaneu- 
vosto. Fredrikinkatu 61, Helsinki. 
Quarterly. 








Koti ja Koulu. Suomen Kasvatusopillinen Yhdistys, 
Fredrikinkatu 61, III kerros, Helsinki. 15 
issues yearly. 


Kristillinen kasvatus. Kristillisen Kasvatuksen 
keskus ja Suomen Kristillinen Opettajaliitto, 
Liisankatu 27 A 27, Helsinki. 6 issues 
yearly. 





Kuurojen-ja sokeainkoulu - Dov - och blindskolan. 
Oppettajliiton aanenkannattaja Organ for 
l¥rarf§rbundet. Tornikatu 1.A.5, Helsinki. 
6 issues yearly. Finnish and Swedish. 





Lapsi ja Nuoriso. Lastensuojelun Keskusliitto, 
Armfeltintie 1, Helsinki. Monthly. 





Lastentarha. Helsingin Lastentarhaopettajayo- 
ditys r.y., Limingantie 78, Helsinki. 
8 issues yearly. 


Nuorisonohjaaja. Suomen Nuorisojarjestojen 
Edustajisto. Kaisaniemenkatu 13 B, 
Helsinki. 6 issues yearly. 





Il. LEGISLATION 


16. Finland. Asetus kansakoulunopettajasemina- 
areista/Forordning om folkskollararseminarier. 
Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1958. (Suomen asetus- 
kokoelma/Finlands fUrfattningssamling, 
no. 324, 1958). 








These regulations supplement the law on teacher 
training colleges (see abstract no. 22) and give 
detailed instructions concerning the administration, 
organization and curricula of such colleges. Both 








the theoretical and practical aspects of the training 
of teachers are dealt with; a chapter is devoted 
to the obligations and rights of students, and due 
emphasis is given to the qualifications, conditions 
of work and status of the teaching staff at teacher 
training colleges. 


17. Finland. Asetus kunnallisista ja yksityis- 
luontoisista ammattioppilaitoksista/Forord- 
ning om kommunala och privata yrkesunder- 
visningsanstalter, 1942. Helsinki/Helsingfors, 
1942. (Suomen asetuskokoelma, no. 160-163, 
1942). 














The most important section of this law on munici- 
pal and private vocational schools is the regula- 
tion concerning State grants; these are fixed at 
65% of the annual 'reasonable' expenses of the 
schools. A State grant of 75% of the cost is 
given for the establishment and enlargement of 
workshops. The permission of the State is 
necessary for the founding of vocational schools, 
but the schools are allowed a great deal of free- 
dom in the management of their affairs. 


18. . Asetus valtion keskusammattikou- 
luista/Forordning om statens centralyrkes- 
skolor, 1946. Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1946. 
(Suomen asetuskokoelma, no. 685, 1946). 








This act provides for the establishment of a new 
type of vocational school, the central vocational 
school which includes both a central workshop 
for specialized practical training and a course of 
special vocational studies offering a general 
training in theory. 


19. . Kansakouluasetus/Folkskolforord- 
ning. Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1958. (Suomen 
asetuskokoelma/Finlands forfattningssamling, 
no. 321, 1958). 





The primary school law was promulgated in 1957, 
and regulations governing primary schools were 
published in 1958. The main features of these 
regulations are set out below. 

The introduction to the regulations deals with 
the organizational aspect of the school, fixing 
hours, holidays, curricula, number of pupils, 
etc. 

The two main types of primary school are des- 
cribed - the primary school proper and the civic 
school, with detailed instructions about adminis- 
tration. Instructions for special education are 
included, and also directives for youth work, 
relations between parents and teachers, and 
social welfare of pupils. 

Appointment of teaching staff, conditions of 
work and qualifications of teachers are given 
special attention. Regulations for private schools 
are also laid down in these statutes. 


20. . Kansakoululaki/Folkskollag. 
Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1957. (Suomen 
asetuskokoelma/Finlands fUrfattningssam- 
ling, no. 247, 1957). 





The introduction to the primary school law reads 
as follows: In primary school the citizen 
receives the necessary basic education. The 
primary school should encourage the pupils to 
develop virtues and good manners and teach them 
the essential knowledge and skills they will re- 
quire in life. It should also assist young people 
who have finished school to carry on their studies 
and fulfil their cultural aspirations. In this task 
the school should try to obtain the collaboration 
and understanding of the pupil's family. 

The law defines primary schools and civic 
schools and gives the organization of the different 
types of primary schools in Finland. 

A chapter is given on compulsory schooling, and 
matters relating to financial regulations, teach- 
ing staff and school inspection are dealt with. 


21. . Laki ammattioppilaitoksista/Lag 
om yrkesundervisningsanstalter. Helsinki/ 
Helsingfors, 1958. (Suomen asetuskokoelma/ 
Finlands fUrfattningssamling, no. 184, 
1958). 








This law on vocational education defines and 
establishes the different types of vocational 
schools, their aims and the organization of 
teaching in these schools. One chapter is 
devoted to financial questions involving both 
central and local authorities. 


22. . Laki kansakoulunopettajasemina- 
areista/Lag om folkskollararseminarier. 
Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1958. (Suomen asetus- 
kokoelma/Finlands forfattningssamling, 
no. 5, 1958). 








The regulations governing the organization, 
financing and curricula of teacher training colleges 
as well as the categories of teachers trained and 
the qualifications required of candidates are set 
forth in this law. 


23. . Laki teknillisista oppilaitoksista/ | 
Lag om tekniska laroanstalter, 1939. 
Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1939. (Suomen asetus- | 
kokoelma, no. 153-155, 1939). 








Although vocational schools had been in existence | 
in Finland for over 100 years, an act regulating | 
the so-called general vocational schools was not 
passed until 1939. 

This act requires that a general vocational 
school be established by community initiative in 
each town of 5,000 or more population. At the 
time of enactment there were 21 such schools 
and 13 others were shortly to be established. 
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ll. PRIMARY EDUCATION 


24. Finland. Kansakoulun opetussuunnitelmako- 
mitea/Folkskolans l¥roplanskommitté. Var- 
sinaisen kansakoulun opetussuunnitelma/ 
Laroplan for den egentliga folkskolan. 
Helsinki/Helsingfors, 1952. 359 (339) p. 
(Komiteanmietinto/Kommittébetankande, 
no. 3, 1952). 








In 1945 a committee was appointed to draw up the 
curriculum for primary schools in Finland. The 
final report of this committee recommending the 
adoption of the proposed curriculum is here pre- 
sented. The work contains eight chapters and a 
number of annexes dealing with special problems 
related to curriculum construction and methods 
of teaching. 

The Finnish curriculum gives a detailed state- 
ment of the aims, purposes and scope of the pri- 
mary school. It particularly stresses that educa- 
tional work in the class must take fully into account 
the importance of arousing interest in intellectual] 
improvement, the need to provide opportunities of 
learning human relations in schools and the impor- 
tance of giving pupils the social education they 
require in order to be good citizens. 

In the construction of the curriculum three prin- 
ciples are stressed: the general cultural value of 
the subject matter must be considered and also 
the purpose of including each subject, and the 
important concern is the development and pro- 
gress of the pupils. 

Several new subjects are being introduced and, 
with regard to methods, the plan emphasizes that 
improvement in teaching methods can be achieved 
only when teachers have considerable freedom of 
choice. 


25. Halila, Aimo. Suomen vanhin kansakouluopet- 
tajisto. Helsinki, Suomen kansakoulunopetta- 
jain liitto, 1959. 175 p. 





The work deals with the Finnish primary school 
teaching staff during the period 1860-1902. The 
main emphasis is on a social analysis of the tea- 
chers'origins, social background, status, what 
further studies they undertook and the extent to 
which they moved from one locality to another. 
26. Hinkkanen, A. Uusi kansakoululainsaadanto. 
Helsinki, Valistus, 1959. 548 p. 





Gives the Primary Education Act and the Primary 
School Decree which came into effect 1 August 
1958, and the law and act governing the payment 
of wages and pensions of public school officials 

as well as the relevant ordinances issued by the 
State Council and the Ministries. Includes also 


the regulations affecting the secondary schools, 
which are applicable to the Communal Junior 
Secondary Schools, concerning general adminis- 
trative law, communal law, and legislation relat- 


ing to languages and public welfare work, in so 
far as they are relevant to the administration of 
State secondary schools. Legal cases are often 
referred to by way of clarification. There is an 
extensive 41 page index. 


27. Kansakoulukomitean. Mietinto. Helsinki, 
1946. 91 p. (Komiteanmientinto, no. 2, 
1946). Also published in Swedish. 


This report of the primary school committee 
contains a plan for the codification and improve- 
ment of primary school legislation. 


28. Kansakoulun opetussuunnitelmakomitean. 
Varsinaisen kansakoulun opetussuunnitelma. 
Helsinki, 1952. 359 p. (Komiteanmietinto, 
no. 3, 1952). Also published in Swedish. 





Report of the committee dealing with the primary 
school curriculum. 


29. Maalaiskoulun jatko-opetus-komitean mietinto. 
Helsinki, 1954. 203 p. (KomiteamietintU, 
no. 12, 54). Also published in Swedish. 





Contains suggestions for the organization of rural 
continuation classes giving both statements of 
principle and practical advice. 


30. Meinander, Ragnar. Folkskolans forvaltning. 
I- II. Helsingfors, WSOT, 1959. 189 p. 
2 vol. 





Gives the texts of the legislation now in effect 
concerning primary schools and also other regula- 
tions affecting certain general administrative laws 
and administrative practice in primary schools. 


Ke . Kansakoulun hallinto. Helsinki, 
WSOY, 1959. 540 p. 





A detailed and systematic account of the present 
legislation relating to primary schools and the 
regulations concerning the administration of pri- 
mary schools. Includes the full text of the legis- 
lation relating to primary schools and some other 
essential general laws and regulations. 
32. Mantyoja, Aaro. Kansakoulun lainsaadanto. 
Helsinki, Otava, 1959. 433 p. 





A presentation of the Primary Education Act of 
1958, including the text of the Act and the respec- 
tive statutes. 


33. Saarialho, Kaarlo, and Koskenniemi, Matti. 
Kansakoulun tyotapoja I-III. Helsinki, WSOY, 
1951. 3 vol. 





Deals with didactic problems in primary school 
instruction and gives suggestions on how to solve 
them. 
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34. Somerkivi, U., and Laine, O.I. Kansakou- 
lun johtokunta. Helsinki, Tammi, 1958. 
292 p. 





Intended as a guide for primary school teachers 
and for communal primary school authorities. 
Gives the author's views about the various ques- 
tions related to the primary school work of the 
commune. The regulations concerning primary 
schools which came into force on 1 August 1958 
and the related administrative regulations concern- 
ing communal primary school work are given in 

an appendix. 


35. VHl14, Bertta. Alakansakoulun kotiseuruopin 
kasikirja I-II. Helsinki, Otava, 1951. 2 vol. 





Has long been used as a guide for organizing the 
instruction material for studies in local geography. 
Provides comprehensive source material from 
which the teacher can draw up the outline of the 
lessons and obtain the necessary material. A 
list is given of the equipment used in visual educa- 
tion and of suitable drawings, many of them in 
colour. 

See also legislation. 


Journals 


Naisopettaja, Suomen Naisopettajain Liitto, 
Haavikkotie 7K, Helsinki. 5 times a year. 


Opettajain Lehti. Suomen Kansakoulunopettajain 
Liitto, Lonnrotinkatu 25, Helsinki. Weekly. 





Tidskrift for Folkskolan. Finlands Svenska Folk- 
skollararforbund. Fanrik St&lsgatan 3, 
Helsingfors. 30 times a year. 





IV. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


36. Aattonen, Toive. Oppikoulun paasytutkinto. 
Helsinki, WSOY, 1955. 45 p. 





A Decree concerning Secondary School Entrance 
Examination was issued in 1954 bringing several 
new principles into force. For example, the 
report of the primary school teacher is considered 
of primary importance for pupils passing the 
secondary school entrance examinations. This 
commentary explains the meaning of the Decree 
and its interpretation. 


37. Meinander, Ragnar. Lagstiftningen rorande 
Finlands laroverk. Helsingfors, Sdderstroms, 
1952. 133 p. 








This compilation of laws gives a systematic pre- 
sentation of the legislation relating to secondary 
schools. The author extracts and comments on 
the essential points in each law so as to make the 
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texts easily understandable to the layman. Com- 
plete references to laws and sources are given in 
the margin. A subject index is attached and the 
annexes include tables of teachers' salaries and 
qualifications and curricula for the eight year 
lyceum for boys and the nine year lyceum for 
girls. 


38. . and Aattonen, T. Oppikoulun 
hallinto. Helsinki, WSOY, 1957. 264 p. 


(A new edition will be published in spring 
1960). 


A simple systematic study of the laws and ordin- 
ances affecting the secondary school system and 
regulating the teachers' legal status. Includes 
also the texts of the laws and ordinances affect- 
ing school regulations, the text of the Private 
Secondary School Act, and of other important 
laws and ordinances affecting secondary schools. 
Graphs showing salary scales, teachers' obliga- 
tions, qualifications, etc. 

A supplementary edition in Swedish will be pub- 
lished in 1960. 


39. Pennanen, E. 'Keskikoulun lukusuunnitelman 
suuntaviivoista.' In: Kasvatusopillinen aika- 
kauskirja, (Helsinki), vol. XCII, No: 2, 1955, 
pp. 98-106. 








Deals with the curriculum of the Junior Secondary 
School. 


40. The school and examination system of 
Finland with some investigation into the 
secondary school. Helsinki, International 
Institute Examinations Enquiry, 1939. 84 p. 











Gives an outline of the school and examination 
systems in Finland, and an account of an investi- 
gation into the actual duration of study in second- 
ary schools. The last chapters deal with the 
incidence of private coaching and of repeating 
classes. 

See also legislation. 


Journals 


Oppikoululehti - Laroverkstidningen. Oppikouluno 





pettajain Keskusjarjesto, Siilitie 5 A 6, 


Helsinki. 6 times a year. 

Skola och hem. 
ening, Fabiansgatan 9, Helsingfors, 
a year. 


Finlands Svenska Laroverksfor- 
6 times 





V. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


41. Finland. Handels-och industriministeriet. 
Yrkesutbildningen inom industrin, hantverket, 
handeln och sj§farten. Helsingfors, 1949. 
73 p. illus. 
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This guide prepared by the division of vocational 
education at the Finnish Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry is specially addressed to teachers 

in vocational schools. It contains information 
about the existing types of vocational schools in 
industry, arts and crafts, commerce and naviga- 
tion. Statistics are included and also a section 
giving the principal laws and regulations concern- 
ing vocational education. 


42. Finland. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Vocational education in Finland. 
Helsinki, 1954. 19p. 





A short survey of the four types of schools which 
come under the Vocational Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry: vocational, 
technical and commercial schools, and schools of 
navigation. The training of teachers and plans 
for the development of vocational education are 
discussed and some statistics are given. 


43, . Undervisningsministeriet. 
Finlands ungdomsarbetssystem och ungdoms- 
organisationer. Helsingfors, 1952. 68p., 
ill. English summary included. 








A survey published by the Ministry of Education in 
Finland of governmental action concerning out-of- 
school activities for young people during the years 
1945-1950, and dealing especially with civic educa- 
tion and the social value of youth organizations. 
Provides a useful guide for youth leaders, teachers 
and adult education associations. 

More than 350 communities, mostly rural, are 
running communal boards for youth affairs, and 
over 80 communities have a full time worker for 
recreational guidance. The Ministry recommends 
the building of youth centres and issues regulations 
concerning the general tasks and duties of youth 
organizers, who are expected to "create suitable 
conditions for different types of education for 
young adults, to promote co-operation in the field 
of education between the home, the school and 
youth organizations, and to observe the interests 
of youth and the use they are making of their 
leisure time". The youth organizer submits 
Suggestions to communal authorities and draws up 
schemes of activities for the young people in his 
district; courses in different subjects, conferences 
of educationists, cultural competitions, study tours, 
sports events and other activities likely to guide 
young people towards social responsibility. The 
Ministry also sends out itinerant instructors. The 
communities themselves are expected to establish 
adefinite policy in this matter and to appropriate 
the requisite funds. An exhaustive list of youth 
organizations and adult education associations is 
appended. 


44. KyUstid, O.K. Suomen ammattikasvatuksen 
kehitys k¥sityUn ja teollisuuden aloilla/Die 
Entwicklung der finnischen Berufserziehung 
auf dem Gebiet von Handwerk und Industrie I. 
Jyviskyld, 1955. 349 p. bibl. (Jyvudskylun 
kasvatusopillisen korkeakoulun julkaisuja XI). 
With a German summary. 














In this series, edited by the Jyvaskyla school for 
advanced educational studies, research works on 
various branches of education, psychology and 
philosophy are published with summaries of 
Finnish works in English, French or German. 

The present study is devoted to the history and 
development of vocational education in Finland up 
to 1842. A second part will be published covering 
the years up to the present time. 

The chapters deal with the following topics: 
The economic structures as bases for vocational 
education; vocational education as a tradition in 
guilds and corporations; ideas promoting voca- 
tional education; vocational schools and their 
programmes of study; Sunday schools and their 
connexions with vocational schools. Tables and 
statistics are appended. 


45. Tietoja ammattioppilaitoksiin aikoville. 
Helsinki, Kulkulaitosten ja yleisten tUiden 
ministerién Ammattikasvatusosasto, 1956. 





Information bocklet for vocational school appli- 
cants. 
See also legislation. 


VI. ADULT EDUCATION 


46. Finland. Ministry of Education. Youth 
services and organizations in Finland. 
Helsinki, 1954. 74 p. Also published in 
Finnish and Swedish. 





A study of youth organizations, the co-operation 
among them and the support they receive from the 
State and the communes. 


47. Kansankorkeakoulukomitean mietintb. 
Helsinki, 1954, 123 p. (Komiteamietint¥ 
no. 11, 1954). Also published in Swedish. 





Describes the activity of the People's Institutes 
and the plans for their development. 


48. Kosonen, Viljo. "Adult education in Finland". 
In Scandinavian adult education, Denmark. 
Finland. Norway. Sweden. pp. 85-159. 
Editor in Chief: Ragnar Lund. 2nd ed. 
Copenhagen, Det Danske Forlag, 1952. 297 p. 








A thorough study of the diverse aspects of adult 
education in Finland with an account of its histori- 
cal development and present organization, status 
and accomplishments. Describes the principal 
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institutions, both State controlled and independent, 
which exist today: the Folk High Schools, Workers' 
Institutes, Study Circles, Free Libraries, Youth 
Association, Correspondence Institute, Workers' 
Educational Association and University Extension. 
A number of these institutions, although maintain- 
ing a great deal of internal freedom, have direct 
or indirect contacts with the State School Board 
subordinate to the Ministry of Education. For 
example, the Folk High Schools, the oldest 

(since 1889) and among the most significant of 
free adult education institutions meet a major 
part of their annual costs by State grants yet 
preserve a great measure of freedom in their 
teaching programmes. They and the various 
other institutions, often placed in industrial 
centres, aim at encouraging a patriotic spirit 

in the community and through vocational training 
help to raise the standards of skill of workers in 
various fields. The part played by the numerous 
adult education activities in the leisure time 
activities and general cultural improvement of the 
Finnish people is described in the general account 
of the courses of study, lectures, social centres, 
university extension courses, and free library 
facilities available to adults. 


49. Oittinen, R.H. 'The Finnish Workers' 
Institutes and Colleges'. Fundamental and 
Adult Education. (Paris, Unesco), Vol. IX. 
No. 3, 1957, pp. 115-123. Also published in 
French. Published in Spanish by the Centro 
Regional de Educacion fundamental para la 
América Latina in Mexico. 








50. . 'Vapaan kansansivistystyon kansa- 
invaliset yhteydet'. Vapaat opinnot, (Helsinki, 
Otava),1958. 10p. 





51. Ty6vaen Sivistysliitto. Tyovaen omaehtoinen 
sivistystyo. Helsinki, Kustannusosakeyhtil 
Tammi, 1954. 386 p. 





This publication, compiled by the Finnish Workers' 
Educational Association, contains chapters written 
by various authors on such topics as: sociological 
survey of the organization and cultural aims of the 
working class; present organization of the Finnish 
labour movement; cultural-political aims of the 
labour movement; working principles of the 
Finnish Workers' Educational Association and its 
position in the labour movement; educational 
work of some affiliated organizations of the Fin- 
nish Workers' Educational Association; activities 
of the Finnish Workers! Educational Association; 
the educational institutes of the labour movement; 
educational interests of organized workers, a 
study in cultural sociology. 

A summary is also printed in English. 

See also legislation. 


Journals 


Kansanopisto - Folkhogskolan. Suomen Kansano- 
pistoyhdistys - Finlands Folkhogskoleforen- 
ing. Et. Makasiininkatu 6 A, Helsinki. 10 
times yearly. Finnish and Swedish. 





Opintotoveri. Kansanvalistusseura, Museokatu 
18, Helsinki. 10 times yearly. 


Tyolaisopiskelija. Tyovaen Sivistysliiton aanen- 
kannattaja, 4. linja 3-5 A, Helsinki. 8 
times yearly. 





Tyovdenopisto. Tydvaenopistojen Liitto ry., 
Mikonkatu 17, Helsinki. 8 times yearly. 
VII. TEACHER TRAINING 


52. Bruhn, Karl. Didaktik. Helsingfors, 
Soderstroms, 1954. 396 p. bibl. 


A manual for students of pedagogy at universities 


and colleges; a short version in Finnish is used in 
teacher training institutions. 

The introductory chapter reviews the most 
important events in the history of education and 
explains the theories of well-known educators and 
philosophers. The main part deals with the 
following topics: the aims and psychological 
conditions of education; the content of the curri- 
culum; teaching methods. Samples of some 
simple pedagogical-psychological experiments 
are included in the text. Each chapter offers 
suggestions for reading in many languages and 
a subject index is appended. 


53. Haahtela, Sampo. Oppikoulunopettajaksi, 
Helsinki, Otava, 1951. 42 p. 





Discusses actual problems arising in connexion 
with the career service in secondary schools. 


54. Heikkinen, Vaino. Comments on the develop- 





ment of teachers-in-training. Helsinki, 

Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1957. 73 p. 
(Suomalaisen tiedeakatemian toimituksia/ 
Annales academiae scientiarum fennicae). 





A study of personality traits which affect success 
in teaching and of how such traits develop before 
teacher training, during it and in actual teaching 
work. The comments and conclusions are based 
on the observation of a few subjects (18 students) 
in the Finnish four-year Elementary School 
teacher training programme. This study is 
significant in that it demonstrates a growing 
interest in Finland in the study and clarification, 
by various methods, of what teacher personality 
traits make for successful teaching. 
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55. Koskenniemi, Matti. Opettamisen taito. 
Helsinki, Otava, 1953. 170 p. 





Intended for students preparing to become 

teachers of secondary schools. Briefly describes 
students of various ages and their characteristics, 
explains the dissimilarity between students and 
the reasons for this. Describes how to deal with 
crowds of students under various conditions, how 
to develop a sense of solidarity and a peaceful 
atmosphere in a class, how to plan instruction, 

the qualifications for organizing different types of 
classes. The author deals also with grading, 
instruction aids and collaboration between teachers 
and parents. Includes a number of patterns of 
instruction prepared by qualified experts. 





56. . Taitava opettaja. [By/ M. Kosken- 
niemi /and/ A. Valtasaari, Helsinki, Otava, 
1954. 317 p. 


Intended for teacher training schools emphasisis 
given to practice in teaching. Topics are arranged 
in an order designed to meet the needs of the young 
teacher. 

See also legislation. 


VIIILSPECIAL STUDIES 


57. Cavonius, Gosta. Folkskolans kvarsittare. 
Helsingfors, Pedagogiska foreningen i 
Finland, 1955. 160 p. (Pedagogisk-veten- 
skapliga biblioteket, no. 5). 





This study was undertaken in order to investigate 
the pedagogical and social reasons for school 
failure in primary schools. The material used 
as a basis was collected from answers to question- 
naires filled in by primary school teachers. The 
author recognizes the limitations of taking into 
account only the teachers' point of view and has 
tried to compensate this one-sided view by making 
a special investigation of a primary school dis- 
trict where teachers, pupils and parents colla- 
borated. 

The study is divided into the following chapters: 
home background of pupils who fail in school; 
study interest shown, compared with interests out 
of school; reasons for school failure - physical, 
psychological and social; the effect of school 
failure on the pupil and its effects on the home; 
how to reduce school failure. 


In a concluding statement, the author suggests 
measures to reduce failure; paying special 
attention to children who are late in developing, 
making a maturity test of young children before 
they enter school; establishing special classes 
such as observation - and reading classes, attach- 
ing school psychologists to primary schools to 
advise teachers. 

Comparisons are also made with conditions in 
other Scandinavian countries and statistics are 
included. 


58. Heikkinen, Vdino. A study in the learning 
process in the school class environment; 
remarks on the influence of certain motiva- 
tion factors. Helsinki, Suomalainen tiedea- 
katemia, 1957. 54 p. illus., bibl. (Suoma- 
laisen tiedeakatemian toimituksia/ Annales 
academiae scientiarum fennicae). 











Motivation problems connected with the learning 
process have been studied by the author within 
the framework of the school class environment in 
everyday school work. His aim in considering 
motivation in relation to practical teaching has 
been an attempt to discover and develop methods 
of increasing the effectiveness of the learning 
process inthe class room. This investigation, 
a methodological experiment using tests ina 
small group study, has led to a number of hypo- 
theses which might be used in more comprehen- 
sive research studies of motivation problems of 
pupils. 


59. Huuhka, Kosti. Talonpoikaisnuorison koulutie; 
tutkimus talonpoikaisnuorison koulunkayn- 
nista ja siihen vaikuttaneista sosiaalisista 
tekijoista Suomessa, 1910-1950. Helsinki, 
1955. 233 p. (Historiallisia tutkimuksia 
julkaissut suomen historiallinen seura, 

XLII). English summary. 














A study of the school attendance of young people 

of the farming population in Finland during the 
period 1910-1950 and the social factors influenc- 
ing it. It deals primarily with the relationship 
between education and culture. Whereas students 
in these areas normally attended schools for agri- 
culture, animal husbandry and domestic sciences, 
the study shows that more and more are now 
beginning to attend such institutions as commercial 
schools and teacher: training colleges. The 
author feels that this change is probably due to 
increased social mobility among the farming popu- 
lation. 
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UNESCO COUPONS 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


the following categories of edu- 
cational films: 


(a) screening prints and dupli- 
cate prints 


(b) original negatives and dupli- 
cate negatives 


as well as 


(c) 16mm. raw film for printing 
the above categories of films 


UNESCO COUPONS 


BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 


Place de Fontenoy, 


Paris - 7e (France) 
































We should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. These coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the world to buy freely 
the materials which they need for study and research. 


various categories of scientific 
material for education and re- 
search, such as: 


optical instruments, balances 


and weights 
laboratory glass-ware 
electrical measuring instruments 


analytical and clinical testing 
apparatus, etc. 


4 UNESCO COUPONS are on sale in most Member States which have currency restrictions. If you do not 
: know where to obtain coupons, please consult your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unesco, 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
i catiqnal and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international travellers 'cheque. They provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 


For full details, please refer to the following explanatory leaflets : 


COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 
anks where they may be cashed) 

















